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LAURA'S ARGUMENT WITH MR, DAVENAXT, 


LAURA LOFT; 
A TALE OF WOMAN’S RIGHTs. 
CHAPTER V.—LADY MILDWATER. 


Bur Clara had not yet gone to the “stone wrapped 

in parchment.” She was prevented from doing so till 

the next morning. In the meantime, Laura, who 

had been deeply moved by the contemptuous tone of 
t. Davenant, though, to common observers, she 
strayed no emotion, resolved to close her visit at 
No. 1125.—Juty 19, 1873. 





Dormer, and was glad to find an excuse for doing it 
which would exhibit her as an earnest practical 
supporter of the ‘‘ great cause.” 

‘‘Myrtle,” she said, when Mr. Davenant and 
Charles Leporel had left them, ‘I know you will be 
glad to hear of any relief afforded to these poor 
Beverleys.” 

‘Oh, heartily glad!” cried Myrtle. 

“‘Then you will not regret my leaving you to serve 
them ?” 
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Myrtle looked inquiringly. 

‘“‘T shall write at once to the mother and offer to 
provide one of the girls with a home, and fit her for 
a life of noble independence.” 

‘“Taura!”? was all that Myrtle could utter in 
answer. 

‘‘ Yes, Myrtle, I am no advocate for words without 
deeds; I am glad to have so early and satisfactory 
an opening for work. I will go into the town this 
afternoon and take a lodging there, so as to be able 
to carry out my project at once ; though, of course, 
that will be but a temporary home for us.” 

‘Taura!”’ cried Myrtle, quite aghast; ‘“‘ you in a 
lodging!” 

“Why not? We must make sacrifices if we 
want to do anything worth doing; and I can easily 
bear with mere trifling evils when a serious good is 
promised.” 

‘‘ But, dear Laura, you will not be able—you have 
never had a thought about housekeeping—you are 
so very unlike’’—here she paused, hindered by want 
of words to convey her meaning without offence. 

‘‘[ understand you,” 


they used to play in one of their dances at school ; 
‘you think that [ am not capable of real life work ; 
I will show you what a woman—a true woman, 
when her mind has had fair play—is equal to.” 

All Myrtle’s remonstrances were vain. That after- 
noon the letter of invitation was sent, the lodging 
secured, and Laura, having received a repl whick 


was satisfactory so far that it accepted her offer, was 
in very high spirits during the eyening—her last at 
Dormer. 

When she and Myrtle were sitting together after 


dinner, the latter in sincere kindness lamenting that 
she must so soon lose her friend, and lose her in such 
a way, the arrival of a guest was announced, and a 
lady of commanding figure entered. 

‘‘T hardly hope, Mrs. Davenant, you will excuse 
my strangely-timed visit,” she said to Myrtle, ‘ but 
I could not risk the loss of an introduction to your 
distinguished guest, Miss Loft, who I have heard is 
going to leave you to-morrow.” 

Laura’s cheek burned and her eyes sparkled; she 
saw at once that the unexpected guest was Lady 
Mildwater, whom she kad seen at the bookseller’s, 
where she had gone to write her letter of invitation 
after she had fixed on her “ apartments.’”’ She had 
listened, unavoidably, while writing, to the remarks 
made by the lady, whose appearance was too remark- 
able not to attract notice, on a book lately put forth 
by her on her ‘‘ subject,” and was induced, when 
she had quitted the shop, to ask the bookseller who 
‘that lady of such admirable sentiments” might be, 
and was informed that it was Lady Mildwater. She 
immediately ordered the book and some pamphlets 
of the same tenor, directing that they should be sent 
to Dormer House that evening as she was going to 
leave it the next day. Lady Mildwater, having paid 
another visit, later in the day, to the bookseller’s, 
received from him an account of Miss Loft’s remarks, 
and she determined not to lose the last remnant of 
possibility of seeing her. Thus is her sudden ap- 
pearance accounted for. 

In the conversation that followed between Laura 
and her admiring visitor, Myrtle took no part—how 
could she? She did not understand one-half they 
said, and what she did understand she didn’t like. 
Her engrossing thoughts were in the dining-room, 


said Laura, with a short | 
hard laugh that reminded Myrtle of the castancts | 





where she earnestly hoped her husband might ro. 
main until Lady Mildwater’s departure, for she well 
knew his antipathy to her, and she did not want 
Laura’s last evening to be spoiled by his being “ put 
out.” 

Her hopes were fulfilled, for while she was looking 
anxiously at the time-pieee, her ladyship rose, saying, 
‘* Dear Mrs. Davenant, I suppose—I fear it would be 
useless to ask you to join us. Can you induce her? 
Surely you have eloquence to do it; you must be 
irresistible !”’ 

She smiled winningly as she addressed herself to 
Laura, who replied, with a sorrowful shake of the 
head— 


‘¢ Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room— 
The prison into which we doom ourselves 
No prison is.’” 


“Oh, do profit by the heaven-born opportunity 
afforded you,” said my lady, in a tone of strong 
appeal to Myrtle, who was too much afraid of 
hindering her departure to reply with more than a 
careless smile. 

‘‘Oh, how glad I am!” she cried, when the door 
had fairly closed on her. 

‘Glad!’ exclaimed Laura. 

‘Yes; Carlton does so utterly disapprove of ler 
and dislike her, I was quite afraid of his finding her 
here,” replied Myrtle, thrown off her guard by tho 
conflict of hope and fear she had lately passed 
through, and her sudden relief. 

‘‘ Of course he disapproves of her and dislikes her, 
how could it be otherwise? But you, Myrtle, you 
ought to approve—to love her!” replied Laura, who 
was also a little thrown off her balance by intenso 
gratification. 

‘‘Love her! Love Lady Mildwater! Oh, Laura, 
she is a shocking woman! she is, indeed!” exclaimed 
Myrtle, with earnest simplicity. 

“Shocking! What, to Mr. Davenant’s lordly pre- 
judices?” asked Laura, with another castanet laugh. 

‘‘Oh, Laura! don’t. I assure you, if you and 
Carlton understood one another, you would agree in 
many things. You don’t know Lady Mildwater ; she 
is—oh, I dislike talking of people ; but she behaves so 
ill to poor Sir Tony Mildwater, and does such manstrous 
things, and is so downright wicked, I call it, in tho 
things she does, I think any woman—not only any 
lady, but any woman—ought to blush to be seen 
in her company.” 

This was a great effort for Myrtle; nothing but a 
mighty occasion could have roused her to it. So 
intense was her dislike of the subject of her disap- 
probation, that when Laura attempted to defend her 
and place her conduct and principles in what she 
believed to be their true light, she refused to listen. 

‘‘Let us talk of something else, dear, pray ; about 
the Beverleys—anything—” she said. 

Laura told her she was glad to see she had some 


force of opinion, however the opinion might difier 


from hers, and remarked that she did not give up 
the hope of one day seeing her a convert to “ truth.” 

“Oh, yes, truth—truth is the great thing—but 
about the Beverleys,” said Myrtle, not liking 
Laura’s expression, which bore promise of holding 
to the subject; ‘I only wish I could take one of the 
girls till their plans are settled—but-—-” 

‘But what? Why not?” asked Laura. 

“‘T shouldn’t like to annoy Carlton, and I know he 
would be annoyed,” said Myrtle, reluctantly. 
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“Would he shrink from annoying you by any such 
self-indulgence ?” asked Laura. 

Myrtle answered that he never willingly annoyed 
her. 

“You are never willingly annoyed because you 
will not be; but, tell the truth, Myrtle, you dare not 
do what he would dare to do without a single 
misgiving ?”’ 

‘Dear Laura, let us change the subject,” said 
Myrtle. 

Laura’s feelings being more than commonly stirred 
she lost her usual self-possession. She had a mortal 
antipathy to Mr. Davenant, and now that she was 
quitting his roof she did not care to disguise it. 

“Far be it from me to give you pain,” she said; 
“but remember, in yielding as you do to an un- 
limited rule, you forsake your duty to all wives and 
all women.” 

“ Dear Laura!” expostulated Myrtle. 

“IT must speak out,” said Laura; ‘you are also 
betraying your husband, flattering him by your im- 
plicit unfailing submission into believing he is 
right.” 

‘‘Laura—I vowed to obey,” said Myrtle, reproach- 
fully. 

“Vowed! Nonsense!” exclaimed Laura. 

** Nonsense !—a vow nonsense ?”’ cried Myrtle. 

‘Such a vow as that,” replied Laura; ‘‘it means 
nothing. Such obedience as your husband yields to 
you, you should yield to him; no more; marriage is 
an equal compact between equals.” 

Myrtle turned away her head, and longed for the 
téte-d-téte to cease. 


“Say what you will, Laura, men have always had | 


the upper-hand everywhere,” she replied, listening 
to hear the footsteps from the dining-room. 

‘‘ Because women havo been untrue to themselves ; 
but the day of emancipation is at hand. Men have 
hitherto been the sole law-makers; women will 


soon take their legitimate stand to share the work | 


with them. If you had listened to Lady Mildwater, 


you would have heard what she said about the | 


meeting to-morrow, which I shall attend, and to 
which I would thankfully take you.” 
The last words were uttered in a tone of challenge 


(as it seemed to Myrtle) just as Mr. Davenant and | 


Charles Leporel entered the room. 


“Take my little cousin to a meeting, Miss Loft ? | 


What sort of a meeting?” said Mr. Leporel, gaily 
advancing. 

“We want doers, not speakers, people who will 
act as well as talk,’’ said Laura. 

‘“«We!’ MayIask in what sense ‘ we’ is used?” 
he asked as he seated himself by her side, while 
Myrtle engaged her husband’s attention telling him 
of her friend’s speedy departure, and of her generous 
act. 

‘““«Woe’ means, as I use it, the oppressed,” said 
Laura. 

‘You are not among them ?”’ was the ready reply. 

“Yes, being a woman I share the oppression of 
women, and [ will willingly bear the burthen with 
them till strength is obtained to throw it off, when 
we shall all be free together—in this country at 
least,” she said, with emotion that gave much interest 
to her face, and therefore drew her companion’s 
attention more fixedly to it. 

“Free! oppression! do you allude to female suf- 
frage as the means of woman’s freedom?” he said, 
seriously. 
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| _ * What else can I allude to?” she asked; “what 
else can secure it?” 

“Ah! I would not venture to run a tilt with you, 
then, I have not studied the question. Mr. Davenant 
would be better able to meet you.” With a mis- 
chievous laugh in his eyes he turned towards Myrtle 
and her husband, and cried out, “ Carlton, the gauntlet 
is thrown down, you are the champion; I will stand 
by and learn the art of defence while you fight for us.” 

‘‘Mr. Leporel,’”’ said Laura, with an offended air, 
‘“‘T throw down no gauntlet ; I have no wish to con- 
tend where I believe argument would be met with 
ridicule. And allow me to say, however lightly you 
may regard it, this is to me a serious subject, and 
one which I will not willingly hear treated with 
levity.” 

An apology humble and contrite, and an assuranco 
of profound respect for any subject Miss Loft might 
think serious, a little pacified her; and Mr. Davenant’s 
improved manners, as she thought, when he came up 
and inquired for the subject under discussion, still 
| more subdued her rising wrath. 
| To say truth, Myrtle had put her husband into an 
| excellent temper by telling him of Laura’s speedy 
| departure and her kindness to the Beverleys. 

‘It is a topic on which I well know from our first 
(and last) conversation we shall not agree; therefore 
we will not pursue it now, on this my last evening,” 

| said Laura, who felt herself scarcely a match for 
Mr. Davenant’s reasoning powers, especially as he 
| had her at an advantage by putting her out of temper 
by his satire, which she could neither bear nor 
adequately reply to. 
“T am so glad, dearest Laura, to hear you say 
so,” exclaimed Myrtle ; ‘let us have no long argu- 
| ments, but a nice cozy chat about things we all under- 
| stand, or a little music.”” She looked at Mr. Leporel 
| to second the movement, but he was too busy watch-: 
| ing the marble-like face of Laura, on which Myrtle’s 
speech raised a slight curve of disgust and contempt. 

‘We may chat cozily about this affair as well as 
any other; it is the question of the day, my dear. 
Women’s right to vote for members of Parliament— 
surely that is worth chatting about ?’’ Mr. Davenant 

_ turned with a half smile to Myrtle as he spoke. 
‘*Oh, is it?” she replied; ‘‘I don’t think anything 
| is worth talking about that makes people quarrel.” 
‘‘That is because you don’t understand it,” said 
| her husband. 

| ‘No, I don’t; andif it is to make us come out 
| politicians and turn us into men, and put their work 
| on us, I hope I never shall, I am sure,” said Myrtle, 
veliemently. 

‘‘Now, is sho fit to have the franchise?” he 
asked, good-humouredly, turning to Laura. ‘Te- 
member that she represents the majority of women, 
yet she is not only indifferent to her ‘right,’ but 
positively rejects it.” 

‘« Because she does not understand it,” said Laura ; 
‘and it is so with the majority. Educate women, 
and they will no longer disavow their best interests.”’ 

‘You and she were at the same school?” he said. 

“‘ Yes—but—” Laura hesitated. 

“But, being different in character and capacity 
you received different educations?” 

‘«‘ Well—certainly—the result—” Laura 
still with hesitation. 

‘‘Now, how many were there in the school like 
you, Miss Loft? This is a fair question.” 
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He spoke with so frank a tone, and the question 
“PR 
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was so complimentary to her, that the colour rose 
faintly to her cheek as she replied— 

‘Perhaps I was in some respects singular; there 
was one only who at all resembled me, that I 
remember.” 

“Exactly so. And the rest were like Myrtle; 
some with an infusion of you in them, more or less.” 

Laura smiled. 

‘‘ Now, then, that school was a fair representative 
Of the division of parties on this question, you and 
one other—a very small minority, you will own; yet 
you insist that the great majority should have a yoke 
and burthen they shrink from imposed on them by 
this exceedingly small minority. Is it just?” 

‘Tt is the prejudice of ignorance that makes that 
majority,”’ said Laura, coldly. 

‘‘Rather say it is ‘character’ that makes the 
minority. There are, and ever will be, restless 
women, Napoleons in petticoats, who cannot let the 
world rest; but, happily, the dull majority have so 
much good sense and right principle that no beating 
to arms will force them from the quiet of domestic 
life to the arena of politics. The ladies whom you 
uphold—from a generous misapprehension of their 
spring of action’’—this was thrown in to appease 
Laura’s rising displeasure—‘‘ may agitate till dooms- 
day. ‘The thing will, necessarily, be a failure, and, 
I will add, that the charge of ignorance may justly 
be returned to them fourfold, for they are ignorant 
of the elementary principles of good government, 
and of the design of the Creator in the constitution 
of the two sexes.” 

‘‘Then you would have women unrepresented in 
the legislature?” said Laura, not choosing to reply 
to the charge. 

“They are represented by their husbands or 
brothers. In truth, women have the suffrage; they 
elect their husbands, and as the wife and husband 
are one, she goes to Parliament in him.” 

Laura replied with a derisive smile. 

‘“You are far gone, Miss Loft, I fear,” said Mr. 
Davenant, gravely. ‘‘There may be laws unjust 
towards women, as there are laws hard upon men— 
let us hope they may be reformed; but to trample 
on God’s law is not the way to work the reformation. 
He is the ultimate source of all law, and the best 
government is that which most perfectly embodies 
God’s law.” 

Laura rose as if declining further discussion in 
which her opponent laid down his own opinion as 
the truth of the case. Myrtle, who had listened with 
great interest, fancied her friend must be convinced 
by such arguments from such a source, and said with 
a smile and whisper,— 

‘‘T’m sure, dear, you agree to that, don’t you?” 

But Laura’s cold reply showed her how vain her 
assurance was. Very soon after she left the room on 
the plea of having letters to write which she would 
be too much occupied the next day to attend to. 
Myrtle and her husband and Charles Leporel natu- 
rally discussed her and her opinions. Mr. Davenant 
denounced her as a conceited simpleton with a 
crammed head, but Mr. Leporel would not admit this. 

‘She has a great deal of native ability, and says 
some sensible things. Her courage in avowing her 

opinions where they are so unpopular, gives her 
dignity, and she has a good face; very well cut her 
nose and chin—in fact, her whole profile,” he said 
to Myrtle, who nodded assent; ‘‘ she wants to see the 
truth of the side she advocates, that would cure her!” 


“ 
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call on poor Tony Mildwater and hear and see an 
illustration in point,” said Mr. Davenant. 

‘‘Persuade her to call on Lady Mildwater before the 
meeting. I will make a call on poor Tony and 
chaperone her. I should like to see her face during 


the interview,” said Mr. Leporel. 
Myrtle gladly conveyed the request to Laura, who, 
with evident pleasure, accepted it, 





» THE PEOPLE OF THE PYRENEES. 


M* passport to the sympathies of the Pyrenean 

people was the fact that I travelled alone and 
on foot, and in rough and workmanlike costume. In 
this fashion, armed with hammer and revolver, 
I explored the Pyrenees from the Atlantic to the 
Mediterranean ; excused as a geologist in the water- 
ing-places, and welcomed in the remoter districts as 
a seeker after mines. To one following such pursuits 
there are few serious obstacles inthe Pyrenees. The 
glaciers are of trifling extent; the climate is fine; 
and a roughly-clad and well-armed pedestrian, whose 
long tramps fit him to endure without murmuring 
the fare and lodging of even the vilest of Spanish 
posadas, will offer little temptation to banditti. His 
impressions of the people will also be more trust- 
worthy than those gathered at fashionable watering- 
places, or on beaten tracks that are subject to the 
tyranny of guides. While admitting that my eyes 
were more occupied with rocks than with men, I shall 
attempt to express a few samples of my recollections 
of the Pyrenean people. 

The only occasion on which I employed a guido 
was this. I had reached the small town of St. 
Laurent de Cerdans, perched near the summit of the 
eastern extremity of the Pyrenees, and just within 
the French frontier. Queen Isabella had lately 
abdicated, and St. Laurent, which is mainly a 
smuggling depot, was the head-quarters of a number 
of Carlists, Me were awaiting orders to cross the 
frontier. The inhabitants at first supposed that I 
was a Carlist envoy, come to give the long-expected 
order to advance; but having explained my objects 
to an intelligent innkeeper to whom I carried a re- 
commendation, I was provided with ample details 
as tothe Spanish district before me. To reach Olot, 
a town surrounded with extinct volcanoes, I should 
have to traverse a long narrow gorge, the commence- 
ment of which, according to my informants, I could 
never find without a guide; so, being pressed for 
time, I engaged an intelligent workman to lead me 
to the head of the gorge. A more curious country 
I have never seen. During the whole morning we 
threaded a labyrinth of crags, thickets, and rough 
mountain tops. Caverns abounded; they formed, 
some years ago, the hiding-places of a band of 
brigands called ¢trabuceros (from the bell-mouthed 
blunderbusses, trabucos, with which they were armed), 
who were long the terror of the surrounding country. 
We passed the entrance of one cavern where two of 
these ruffians had been found and shot, when at 
length the inhabitants on both sides of the frontier 
combined to hunt them down; and we could see, high 
on the side of a mountain, the entrance of another 
cavern, in which the body of a young merchant, who 
had been seized on the high road from Perpignan to 
Figueras, was found tortured to death, when his 








‘‘Tf that would cure her, she cannot do better than 


friends had delayed payment of a heavy ransom. 
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Passing along the edge of a precipice, I was puzzled 
by a thin stream of smoke that seemed to issue from 
its perpendicular face. The guide explained to me 
that this proceeded from an inhabited cavern, and he 
called my attention to other caverns in an opposite 
precipice, which also emitted smoke, and of which 
the entrances were closed by stones and tiles. Thus 
the inhabitants live safely and save house-rent; 
their chief means of subsistence being the payments 
they receive for aid and shelter afforded to the 
Carlists and the smugglers. 

We were to breakfast at a place called San Julian, 
but on reaching its geographical position a diminu- 
tive chapel was the only building to be seen. By 
careful searching we at length discovered several 
long low-roofed cottages, thoroughly concealed among 
brushwood and rocks. At the first we reached there 
were only two children, who took to flight imme- 
diately we appeared; at the next there was neither 
bread nor eggs; but before a third we found an old 
peasant asleep under a tree, and when we had 
awakened him he promised us enough to eat. The 
cottage resembled a cow-house, and wasin great part 
filled with grimy boxes and presses, in which rye 
and buckwheat, raised on small patches of cultiva- 
tion, are stored for the winter. A clear space around 
the fireplace gave room for a log-table and two 
benches; the floor was the rough hillside beaten 
hard, and the bare beams and tiles of the roof were 
thickly coated with a pitchy incrustation of smoke. 
A young married couple sitting by the fireplace 
welcomed us as we entered, and a neighbour dropped 
in to gossip with the family. The guide and I pre- 
ferred to prepare our meal ourselves. We consumed 
between us six eggs, more than a pound of bacon 
and sausage, a quantity of buckwheat bread, and 


tbout half a pint of a kind of liquor flavoured with 
aniseed; and the entire charge made for the joint 


meal was one petzeta (103d.) While we breakfasted 
the people discussed a great misfortune that had 
befallen one of their neighbours. Two days before, 
a festival, at which my guide was present, had been 
held on the summit of a mountain that we passed 
on our way to San Juliam More than a thousand 

ople had assembled round a lonely chapel on this 
high place, each receiving a small loaf blessed by 
the priest; a huge decorated cake being also sold by 
auction, and the rites concluding with dancing and 
other amusements. The neighbour was a shepherd, 
who had been watching his sheep on the slopes of 
the same mountain, and thought he might safely 
leave the flock for a little, while he went for his 
share of the entertainment. But while he was away, 
although it was broad daylight, and close to the 
great concourse of people, the wolves came out from 
among the trees and brushwood, and eighteen sheep 
were already killed when he returned. 

These people live a strange, wild life. Their only 
amusements are the local fétes, and an occasional 
visit to St. Laurent on Sundays. There they purchase 
a great loaf of white baker’s bread, and, taking it to 
a cabaret, slowly consume it to the accompaniment 
of cheap country wine,—for these, the common food 
of the French workmen, are luxuries to the moun- 
tain peasants. The priests of the district are little 
better off, and have hard work in serving the scat- 
tered chapels of their straggling parishes. At a 
small village that I passed on the same day, the best 
house is that of the priest, and strangers are recom- 
mended to his hospitality. His usual dress is the 


- 
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suit of coarse brown wool, hempen sandals, and 
Phrygian cap of his parisliioners, and, but for his 
tonsure, he would be taken for an ordinary peasant. 
His food is black bread and his drink water, but to a 
recent collection made for the pope he contributed 
largely, and thus having gained the reputation of a 
miser, soon after was robbed of the remainder of 
his savings. 

Shortly after breakfast the guide left me at the 
edge of a deep well-like depression, at the farther 
end of which a narrow slit in the surrounding preci- 
pices was the commencement of the gorge I had to 
follow. Having descended into the depression, and 
after traversing a thick wood that clothed its floor, I 
soon entered the narrow portal of the gorge. Here, 
for about ten miles, I walked between ghastly white 
precipices, sometimes barely three yards apart, and 
overhung by a coping of brushwood and ivy that 
almost shut out the sky. Caverns abounded, some- 
times opening beside me, sometimes high in the face 
of the rock, and the mouths of some were grimy with 
smoke. Lateral gorges opened out at intervals, but 
so narrow, and so thickly overshadowed with trees 
and creepers, that they ended in perfect gloom. To 
break the oppressive silence I fired a shot into the 
air, and its reverberations were caught in such a 
labyrinth of fissures that the echoes seemed never to 
die definitely away. The stream flowed first through 
a series of smooth basins hollowed in the white rock, 
and in which the water was of the exquisite colour of 
green chrysolite, and the most transparent that I 
ever saw; but farther down the stream-bed became 
stony, and during several miles the water utterly dis- 
appeared. The road, which crossed the stream-bed 
fifteen times, often consisted of merely a double row 
of thin pine trunks, pegged to the face of the preci- 
pices and roughly covered with earth or sods. As 
these causeways were extremely dilapidated I could 
only walk slowly, and night fell before I emerged 
from the gorge. 

I now saw before me a wide, open level, through 
which the stream-bed wound, white and dry, between 
vines, olive-trees, and corn. Being uncertain as to 
my best way to a village, I knocked at a solitary 
farmhouse. People were talking behind the door, 
and a light glimmered from beneath it, but even 
thundering with my geological hammer could extract 
no answer from the inmates; it is not the custom to 
open doors at night here, especially when the Carlists 
are on the frontier. I walked on along the dry 
stream-bed, and often, in the glimmering moonlight, 
mistook the white rocks that bordered it for houses. 
Having heard bells to the southward, I hoped soon 
to reach a village. At length I saw a man coming 
towards me along the stony track. As he approached, 
I observed that his hand was buried in the folds of 
his Catalan plaid; and I knew what that meant in 
Spain. Cautiously feeling the revolver at my belt, 
I stopped before him, and inquired my way. As we 
met, he drew out one of the long-pointed knives 
commonly carried in Spain, and while we were talking 
he held it under his armpit; the moonlight glittered 
along at least a foot of steel as he shifted the weapon 
to this position, and, had either of us made a false 
movement, the consequences might have been serious. 
But he answered my questions, and then eautiously 
passing, we each went on our way. After ten o’clock 
I reached a village. The houses were all shut, and 
nobody to be seen in the streets. Fortunately a head 
appeared at a window; I hailed it, and asked for a 
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posadé. ‘The man came down, and led me to another 
house. Here, after much knocking, a night-capped 
head protruded from above, and inquired whether it 
was morning yet. Our laughter finally awakened 
the sleepy host; he admitted us, and the two men 
set to work preparing me an omelet. The room 
where I supped was a dirty little wine-shop, 
opening off the stable that formed the remainder 
of the basement. The faces of the men were 
peculiarly unprepossessing. The grimy appearance 
of the house, and the fact that I had been 
seen by only the two men, and might thus be 
conveniently murdered during the night, were 
reasons against remaining; but I had been on my 
legs for nearly fifteen hours, and had beon lucky in 
getting admittance anywhere so late. The omelet, 
though I have never heard of a drugged omelet, 
certainly made me ill. I managed, nevertheless, to 
sup on chocolate and bread, with wine drawn from 
the casks round the shop. The two men then con- 
ducted me to a garret in the roof, and pointing to a 
most uninviting couch, placed an iron lamp on the 
floor, and left me for the night. I had observed 
that there seemed no want of rooms, evidently of 
better character, on the floor we had passed on the 
stairs; I wondered that they should have offered me 
such singular accommodation, but I was too tired to 
remonstrate. The bed consisted of a dirty mattress, 
sheets, and coverlet, laid on the bare floor; and, 
except the iron lamp, there was not another articlo in 
the room. There was no window. Examining the 
door, I found it was without any fastening but a 
broken latch. Into this I fixed the end of my alpen- 
stock, so that the door could not be opened without 
considerable noisc. After examining my geological 
specimens and making necessary additions to my 
notebook, I carefully tucked the coverlet over the 
mysteries of the sheets, and, having extinguished 
the lamp, lay down fully dressed, and with a revolver 
in my hand. Being thoroughly tired, I was soon 
asleep, and must have slept for some time, when I 
suddenly awoke with a start, and found that some- 
one was trying the door. I ‘rose on my elbow, and 
bracketed my revolver on the door, where I could 
see the glimmer of a light. Several pushes failed to 
dislodge the stick. I made no sound, and heard only 
the pushing of the door. But the stick arrange- 
ment evidently puzzled the intruder ; soon the light 
vanished, and I heard cautious footsteps making off. 
I then examined the stick, and finding its position 
satisfactory, was soon asleep. When I again awoke, 
the daylight was streaming through the crevices of 
the roof. I descended, and found both the men in 
the kitchen; I took chocolate, paid a comparatively 
heavy charge, and went on my way. Ono of the 
men insisted on accompanying me out of the village 
to show me the road, and at parting he shook my 
hand with rather ostentatious cordiality; but my 
mind was poisoned with suspicious thoughts. Some 
hours later I reached Olot, and found the town full 
of volunteers on their way to seck the Carlists at the 
frontier. The men at the inn may have imagined 
that I was carrying funds for the Carlists. ‘They 
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could have had no object in trying the door but that | 


of feeling my pockets; but finding me prepared, 
they probably thought better of it. In any case, 
it is certainly unsafe, when travelling alone, to sleep 
in remote Spanish villages where one has been seen 
only by the people of the house. 
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PEOPLE OF THE PYRENEES. 


most frequently annoyed me in the Spanish Pyrenees: 
the regular hours observed at the posadas were a more 
obtrusive plague. For in the mountains all traffic is 
carried on by the muleteers, and travellers journey 
under their escort, so that the meals at the inns are 
adapted to the hours of their arrival, and the doors 
irrevocably closed when they aro fairly housed at 
night. Often I found it impossible to obtain any- 
thing to eat if I arrived too late for the midday meal, 
and it was very trying to sit hour after hour in the 
guest-room, hearing at intervals the stereotyped 
assurance that I should be served “‘soon,’”’ and well 
knowing that till night fell and the mules had 
arrived, been unloaded and stabled, I might hope in 
vain to appease the appetite gained in a long mern- 
ing’s tramp. But in these inns, on routes frequented 
by muleteers, one was at least sure of getting enough 
to eat at the proper hours; whereas in the small 
mountain hostals, little else but black bread, eggs, 
chocolate, and abominable wine could be obtained. 
When the jangle of the mule-bells had subsided in 
the court, and the muleteers and I had taken our 
places at a long deal table, a dinner something like 
this would be served. Soup, consisting of greasy 
hot water, solidified with sopped bread; a never- 
failing dish of boiled eggs, which, being served with- 
out cups, vividly impressed upon me the importance 
of the celebrated discovery attributed to Columbus; 
a large dish of boiled chick-peas and other vegetables; 
a rabbit or mutton stew; sausage or bacon; salad, 
cheese, and a dessert consisting of sugar-plums, burnt 
almonds, and nuts. An unlimited supply of strong 
coarse red wine accompanies the meal; but in Cata- 
lonia no glasses are provided, a bottle fitted with a 
tapering spout being passed round, and a thin stream 
projected from it into the expanded mouth of the 
drinker. Tho guests are usually very sparing with 
the wine, and, though taciturn, they always answer 
my questions civilly, and even pass the dishes to me 
first as a stranger. Cigarettes are liglited during 
the meal, and soon after it all retire for the night, 
the muleteers to the stables beside their mules, the 
miscellaneous travellers like myself to beds that are 
dirty and inhabited, but on which it is possible to 
obtain rest without undressing. Considering that 
the charge for dinner, a separate bedroom, and 
a cup of rich chocolate with slices of toast in the 
morning amounts altogether to about fifteen pence, 
it would be unfair to complain. Ifa sponge-bath 
and a clean bed are asked for, they will certainly 
not be obtained, but the demand will probably be 
heavily charged for in the bill. Ablutions may be 
amply performed in the neighbouring streams, and 
there is little danger of taking cold when travelling 
on foot. 

But supposing that instead of missing the morning 
meal I happened to miss the evening meal, the con- 
| sequences would be more seriously unpleasant. One 
of my walks on the Rio Segre, in Catalonia, is thus 
vividly recalled to me. I had walked about thirty 





miles; and, having been much occupied by the rocks, 
reached the old episcopal town of Urgel about an 
| hour before midnight. The narrow streets, long 
| squat arcades, small squares, and crumbling fortifica- 
| tions of this medizeval town were all silent, deserted, 
/and unlighted. But I was known at a certain large 
posada, to which I hopefully threaded my way, and 
set to work with my alpenstock upon its great close¢ 
door. After having raised considerable echoes in 
the neighbourhood, but no response from within, I 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE PYRENEES. 


heard the monotonous tones of the watchman crying 
the heur, and gradually nearing me. Hailing him, 
I explained my plight, and he kindly assisted me 
with his halberd, till the obstinate silence of the in- 
mates yielded to our joint clatter. A voice asked 
who was there, and, on the answer of the watchman, 
the door was opened by a sleepy muleteer; but as 
the stables formed the basement of the house, and 
were separated from the upper part by a closed door 
of equal or greater strength, I had gained very little 
asyet. The muleteer assured me that nothing 
would induce the inmates to admit me farther—that 
such a thing was never heard of; but he pointed to 
a litter of straw beside the mules, which was already 
occupied by a number of muleteers, and offered me 
a place there till morning. Still hoping for some- 
thing better, I declined this accommodation, and 
started in search of anotherinn. The watchman had 
disappeared, and I wandered for along time about 
the unlighted streets, while a fine rain began to fall, 
and my tired limbs almost refused to carry me. In 
despair, I was nearly resolving to fire a shot oppo- 
site the bishop’s palace, and see what effect that 
might produce, when I happily found a stable door 
standing open, and a man looking out from it at the 
weather. Addressing him, I ascertained that tho 
house above was an inn; but there was no chance of 
admission beyond the stables, and no possibility of 
getting anything to eat before morning. He said he 
would do his best for me, and leading me between 
sleeping mules and drivers to a small outhouse at the 
back, he obtained a bundle of clean straw and depo- 
sited it on the stone floor. On this I slept till morn- 
ing, when I was awakened by the grunting of pigs 
that were separated from me by only a thin partition. 

In this Urgel district I was often warned of the 
presence of ten criminals who had escaped by digging 
ahole through the decayed wall of the town prison, 
and taken to brigandage in the neighbouring forest. 
They continually shifted their quarters, so it was 
hard to know where to expect them; but they had 
robbed a pedlar who passed shortly before me. 
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Farther down the Rio Segre, I had intended to 
traverse a pine forest towards Solsona, but was 
assured by trustworthy informants that I might 
find a bell-mouthed blunderbuss, charged with about 
a dozen bullets, pointed at me from behind a tree. 
The diligence to Cardona had been robbed in that 
neighbourhood about a fortnight before I passed, 
and my revolvers would have availed little against 
the formidable trabucos which were known to have 
been employed. My revolvers (for in this district I 
carried two) excited no surprise among tho in- 
habitants, and the only solitary traveller I met was 
similarly armed. Others moved with the mulcteers 
or under the escort of carabineros, and down on tho 
plains every stone-breaker on the roads worked with 
a carbine and cartouch-box slung on a pole beside him. 

One warning that I received was a curious speci- 
men of disinterested civility and party prejudice. I 
was entering, one evening, the little judicial town of 
Sort, in the valley of the Noguera Pallaresa, when 
a respectably-dressed young man accosted me, and 
asked whether I knew of an inn. On my answering 
that I was a total stranger to the place, he recom- 
mended me not to choose the first inn I should pass, 
but to go to another which he pointed out. I asked 
him why. He answered, hesitatingly and in a low 
voice, that, to tell the truth, the innkeeper at the 
first posada was a republicano, and something might 
happen to meif I put up at his house. I followed 
the advice, and received better food and accommoda- 
tion than usual, and at less than the usual price. 
Next morning I met the same young man with 
several companions, who appeared to be sons of the 
principal people of the place. They offered to show 
mo the town, and to be of any use they could; but I 
had no time to spare. Possibly I had been taken 
for a Carlist agent, and on that account warned off 
the republican innkeeper; but it was moro likely 
from mere civility to a stranger. So long as I con- 
formed to the usages of the country, I invariably 
met with the greatest civility, and even kindness, 
from all ranks in Spain. 








GEORGE HERBERT: HIS POETRY 
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PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED. 


ST. GEORGE'S, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


IlI.—LATIN POEMS HITIERTO UNPUBLISHED AND UNTRANSLATED. 


O our First Paper, as a fitting illustration thereto, 

a dainty engraving of the little Church at Bemer- 

ton was furnished; * and now our readers are invited to 
look on the vera effigies of George Herbert, better ren- 
dered (meo judicio) than hitherto. What was said of 
the late venérable Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, that 
“his face was a sermon for Christ,” holds of the 
thought-lined, burdened-eyed, translucent as if trans- 
figured face of Herbert. There is a noble “ivory 
palace” for the meek and holy soul there ; brow steep 
rather than wide ; lips tremulous as with music ; nose 
pronounced as Richard Baxter’s; cheeks worn and 
thin; hair full and flowing as in younger days: alto- 
gether a face which one could scarcely pass without 
note—all the more that there are lines in it which 
inevitably suggest that if George Herbert mellowed 
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into the sweet lovingness and gentleness of John 
| “whom Jesus loved,” it was of grace, and through 
| masterdom of a naturally lofty, fiery spirit. After 
| all, from Moses to Paul, these are the men of God 

who leave the deepest mark on their generation. Of 
| the original engraved portrait (by R. White) which 
| we reproduce, these lines were written to go “‘ under 
| the picture ” :— 


| 
| 
| 


Behold an Orator, divinely sage, 

The Prophet and Apostle of that age: 

View but his Porch and Temple, you shall see 
The body of divine Philosophy. 

Examine well the lines of his dead Face, 
Therein you may discern Wisdom and Grace. 
Now if the shell so lovely doth appear, 

Tfow orient was the pearl imprison’d here! 





It is a pity this simple loving tribute has been over- 
| looked in aftor-editions of the T 
}in 1674 and 1678-9 edit: 

Tt now falls to us in th 
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456 GEORGE HERBERT: 


an account of a double series of Latin poems, sacred 
and semi-secular, entirely in George Herbert's own auto- 
graph, and, with two exceptions, hitherto unpublished, 
and in none translated. 

‘If the Lord will,” in our announced edition of 
Herbert’s Poetry in integrity of text throughout and 
with much-needed annotation, we shall translate the 
whole of these new Poems, as well as the whole of 
the Parentalia and others in Latin and Greek; but 
such cunningly-wrought poetry is not to be ‘‘ done” 
off:hand, while the Latin by itself would be somewhat 
out of place in the “ Leisure Hour.” The renderings 
of the hitherto unpublished and untranslated Latin 
and Greek Poems of Richard Crashaw, as of Andrew 
Marvell and Dr. Donne, by ourself and sympathetic 
coadjutors, may be accepted as a pledge that these 
Herbert Latin Poems will receive all earnest and 
scholarly study, or, as the old preachers phrased it, 
‘‘pains.” Moreover, in the sequel of the present 
Paper I propose to offer a dozen specimens—one-half 
by my main co-worker on Crashaw, the Rev. Richard 
Wilton, .a., Londesborough Rectory, Market Weigh- 
ton—and one-half by myself. These may serve, as 
John Durant quaintly puts it, as ‘‘ Canaan Clusters” 
in ‘‘ our basket,” to show the fruitfulness of the Land 
—that is, the riches and worth of our Ms. toward an 
adequate and true edition of the poetry of George 
Herbert.* They will be representative in various 
ways; and the scholar will not perhaps grudge to 
the ordinary reader the benefit of a translation, nor 
must the ordinary reader grudge the original to the 
scholar. 

First of all here, the contents of the ms. are to be 
described. <A first Series is headed, ‘‘ Passio Dis- 
eerpta,’”’ which means that the ‘‘ Passion” or Redeem- 
ing Love of the Lord Jesus is taken to pieces as one 
might a Passion-flower, petal by petal; or more 
freely, that the Poet celebrates certain leading in- 
cidents in the great and awful Story. The ‘ Passio 
Discerpta”’ extends from folio 102 to 107, or fourteen 
pages. A second Series is headed ‘ Lucus,” which 
may intend a Sacred Grove, with perhaps a sub- 
reference to the transfiguiring light of the Divine 
presence there, and so reminds of Phineas Fletcher’s 
‘‘ Sylva Poetica,’’ aud Milton’s later. 

The following are the respective topics of the two 
Series, with a note of the length of each poem :— 


I. PASSIO DISCERPTA, 


1. Ad Dnum morientem (4 lines), 
2. In sudorem sangvineum (6 lines). 
3. In eundem (2 lines). 
4, In latus perfossum (2 lines). 
5. In sputum et Convicia (9 lines). 
6. In Coronam Spineam (4 lines). 
7. In Arund. spin. Genuflex. purpur. (10 lines). 
8. In Alapas (3 lines). 
9. In Flagellum (6 lines). 
10. In vestes divisas (3 lines). 
11. In = Latronem (2 lines). 
In Christi crucé. ascensii. (5 lines). 
13. Christus in cruce (6 lines). 
14. In Clavos (4 lines). 
15. Inclinato capite. Joh. 19. (4 lines.) 
16. Ad Solem deficientem (14 lines). 
17. Monumenta aperta (8 lines). 
18. Terrae motus (4 lines). 
19. Velum scissum (14 lines). 
20. Petrse scissae (8 lines). 
21. In Mundi sympathiam cum Christo (4 lines), 





* Similarly in our Second Paper (‘Leisure Hour” for June, pp. 411— 
414) we give merely typical examples of the Various Readings and Addi- 
tions of our MS, in the already-published Poems, 





The headings of the after-translations give the 
themes of the first twelve. The remainder may be 
briefly indicated in English :— 


13. Christ on the Cross, 

14. On the Nails. 

15. On His bowed Head. 

16. To the darkened Sun. 

17. The opened Graves. 

18. The Earthquake. 

19. The rent Vail. 

20. The rent Rocks. 

21. On the Sympathy of Earth with the (dying) Redeemer, 


II. LUCUS. 


1. Homo, statua (6 lines). 
2. Patria (6 lines). 

8. In Stephani lapidatum (2 lines). 

4, In Simon. Magum (10 lines). 

5. In S. Scripturas (17 lines). 

6. In pacem Britannicam (8 lines). 

7. Avaritia (4 ae 

8. In Lationem pedum Ap’torii. (4 lines). 
9. In D. Lucam (4 lines). 

10. Papa titulus, Nec Deus, Nec Homo (2 lines). 
11. Tributi solutio (3 lines). 

12. Tempestas Christo dormiente (2 lines). 
13. Bonus Civis (4 lines). 

14. In Umbram Petri (2 lines). 

15. Martha: Maria (6 lines). 

16. Amor (6 lines). 

17. In Superbum (7 lines), 

18. In eundem (2 lines). 

19. Afflictio (4 lines). 

20. In xevodugidv (15 lines), 

21. In Gulosum (6 lines). 

22. In improbum disertum (4 lines). 

23. Consolatio (16 lines). 

24. In Angelos (15 lines). 


25. Roma: Anagr: Oram. Maro. ) 
Ramo. <Armo. } (12 lines). 
Mara. Amor. 

26. Vrbanivitt. Pont. Respons (6 lines). 


27. Resp. ad Vrb. vir. (6 lines), 

28. Ad Vrbanum vir. Pont. (6 lines). 

29. Aoyinh @vola [Romans xii. 1] (4 lines). 

30. In Thomam Didymum (8 lines). 

81. In Solarium (6 lines). 

32. Triumphus Mortis (101 lines). 

33. Triumphus Christiani In Mortem (6 lines). 
34. In Iohannem émorf@ov (9 lines). 

35. Ad Dominum (10 lines), 


At the close is ‘‘ Finis. Soli Deo Gloria.’”’ ‘ Lucus” 
extends from folio 107 (verso) to folio 119, or twenty- 
four pages. Nos. 25 and 32 have been printed in 
Herbert’s previously-published Latin Poetry, but the 
new heading and various readings of the latter, which 
is the longest of all, are suggestive. Probably the 
use of ‘‘Triumphus Mortis” here and elsewhere, 
from Southwell to Herbert, was fetched from 
Petrarch’s ‘‘ Trionfé della Morte.” 

As before with the ‘‘ Passio Discerpta,” the subjects 
of ‘ Lucus”’ may be briefly indicated in English, as 
follows :— 


1. Man an Image [of God]. 
2. Our Count eo | 
3. On St. Stephen stoned. 
4, On Simon Magus. 

5. On the Sacred Scriptures, 
6. On the Peace of Britain. 
7. Avarice. 

8. On the washing of the Disciples’ Feet. 

9. On the Evangelist Luke [‘‘ the Beloved Physician "]. 
10. On the Papal title, Nor God nor Man. 

11. The Paying of the Tribute. 

12. Christ asleep in the Tempest. 

13. The Good Citizen. 

14. On the Shadow of St. Peter. 

15. Martha and Mary. 

16. Love. 
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17. On a Proud Man. 


18. On the same. 

19. Affliction. 

20. On Vain-glory. 

21. On the Glutton. 

22. On a Plausible Villain. 
23. Consolation. 

24, On the Angels. 

25. Rome: anagrammatised. 





26, 27, 28. Pope Urban vit: replies of and to. 
29. ‘* A Reasonable Sacrifice ” [Romans xii. 1]. 
80. On Thomas Didymus. 

31. On a Sun-dial. 

32. The Triumph of Death. : 

33. The Christian’s Triumph over Death. 

34. On St. John reclined on the Breast (of Jesus). 
35. To the Lord. 


The intermixture of the subjects in ‘‘ Lucus ” reminds 
Us occasionally of the Lily among Thorns; and yet 

€ most seeming-secular is touched with light from 
the Sun of Righteousness. The little group relating 
to Urban vit is peculiarly interesting biographically. 

8 every reader of Church-history knows, this Pope 
~—Mafieo Barberini—was himself a poet and a patron 








of arts and literature. Herbert could not have seen 
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his ‘‘ Rime”? (1640) nor his ‘‘ Poemata” (1640). He 
was born 26th March, 1568; was conseerated Arch- 
bishop of Nazareth i partibus, 1604; procured the 
recall of the Jesuits into France, while Nuncio there ; 
was created Cardinal 11th September, 1606; made 
Archbishop of Spoleto, 1608; elected to succeed 
Gregory xv, 6th August, 1623; suppressed the order 
of Jesuitesses ; granted the title of “Eminence” to 
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cardinals; founded the college of the Propaganda; 
augmented the temporal territories of the Holy Seo 
with the duchy of Urbino and other provinces; con- 
demned the ‘‘ Augustinus’’? of Jansenius, 1642; 
died 29th July, 1644; and thus was Herbert’s con- 
temporary. , 
Returning upon these Latin Poems, suggestion 
rather than elaboration is a characteristic of the 
whole. They are after the type of Richard Crashaw’s 
‘‘Epigrammata Sacra,” and are marked by a con- 
cinnity, a vividness, a memorableness, superior even 
to the English Poems, while they more than justify 
Duport’s high estimate of Herbert’s verse-Latinity, 
and indeed are in advance of the “ Parentalia’”’ and 
others which that renowned scholar and critic perhaps 
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overlauded. As Dr. George Macdonald remarks of 
Orashaw (in ‘ Antiphon,” p. 240), they ‘make us 
feel afresh the truth which he sets forth anew. In 
them some of the facts of our Lord’s life and teaching 
look out upon us as from clear windows of the Past. 
As epigrams, too, they are excellent—pointed as a 
lance.” Perhaps Herbert does not invariably show 
the quaint-pointed antitheses of Crashaw ; but he has 
other distinguishing qualities. 

And now in submitting certain specimens of these 
recovered Latin Poems, we do not ‘‘ pick and choose,” 
but go right on from No. 1 to No. 12 successively. 

No. 1 reads :— 

AD DNUM MORIENTEM. 
Cum lacrymas, oculosq. duos tot vulnera vincant; 
Impar, et in fletum vel resolutus, ero ; 
Sepia concurrat, peccatis aptior humor, 
Et mea iam lacrymet culpa, colore suo. 
We make it thus “speak English,”’—as early 
translators were wont to say :— 
TO THE DYING LORD. 

Since my two eyes and utmost tears, 
Thy many wounds exceed ; 

Weeping will never match their worth, 
I must dissolve indeed : 

O let my ink together run, 
moisture of fitting hue ; 

And thus black tears for my black sins, 
these guilty cheeks imbue. 

Here, and throughout, our aim is to interpret the 
thought rather than baldly reflect the bare words, 
e.g., in line first, we do not hesitate to substitute 
“Thy ” for ‘‘ so,” the Poet’s eye being really turned 
toward the omni-wounded Saviour Himself. 

No. 2 is 

IN SUDOREM SANGVINEUM. 
Quo fugies? quamvis pars altera Christi 
Nescia sit metae; venula cella tua est. 
Si tibi non illud placeat mirabile corpus 
Caetera displiceat turba, necesse, tibi: 
Ni me forte petas ; nam quanto indignior ipse, 
Tu mili subveniens dignior esse potes. 

There is a shadow of obscurity in this, but it may 

be thus rendered :— 


ON THE BLOODY SWEAT. 
Whither wilt thou, O bloody sweat, now flee ? 
Though other parts of Christ unbounded be, 
A vein is surely the fit home for thee. 


And if His marvellous body please thee not, 
I know no other more alluring spot 
Amid the crowd of men stained with sin’s blot. 


Unless—thou seeckest me—unworthy me! 
For succouring me most worthy thou shalt be. 


No. 3, recurs to the same “ Bloody Sweat,” and 
though a conceit, surely the supposed anticipation, 
so-to-say, of the ‘shed blood” of the Cross and 
Calvary by the ‘‘ blood” of Gethsemane, is infinitely 
fine :— 

IN EUNDEM. 
Sic tuus effundi gestit pro crimine sangvis 
Vt nequeat paulo, se cohibere domi. 


More literally, take this :— 


Impatient for man’s sin to be pour’d out, Thy blood 
Ven for a little while may not restrain its flood. 


GEORGE HERBERT: 








Looking into rather the. on it, take this :— 


So does Thy blood, for sin, exult to pour, 
It can’t itself restrain for one short hour, 
But rains its awful shower. 


Gethsemane’s ‘‘bloody sweat’ was but tho fit 
rounding of His “ holy haste,” as He ‘“‘set His faze 
steadfastly to go up to Jerusalem,” knowing, as only 
He could know, what awaited Him there. 


No. 4, consists again of two lines only, but thy 
seem to us exquisitely tender and wistful :— 


IN LATUS PERFOSSUM. 
Christe, ubi tam duro patet in te semita ferro, 
Spero meo cordi posse patere viam 


That is :— 


O Christ, where now a path I see 

Made by the cruel spear, 
For my poor heart a way to Thee. 

I trust will be kept clear. 

No. 5, is:— 
IN SPUTUM ET CONVICIA. 

O barbaros! sic os rependitis sanctum, 
Visum quod uni praebet, omnibus vitam 
Sputando, predicando? sie Aquas Vitae 
Contaminatis, alveosq. caeléstes 
Sputando, blasphemando? nempe ne hoc fiat 
In posterum, maledicta Ficus, arescens 
Gens tota fiet, atq. vtring. plectetur. 
Parate situlas Ethnici, lagenasq. 
Graves lagenas, Vester est Aquae-ductus. 


Amid the vaster sufferings of the Last Days we are 
fipt to give less thought and less emotion to those that 
in sizé (as it were) look subsidiary, but which by their 
kind must have pressed as keenly and penetratively 
on the Lord in His humanness. Among these, that 
pathetic, plaintive, grieved question as He caught 
sight of the symbols of the criminal officers of State: 
** Are ye come out as against a—Tuizr, with swords 
and staves, to take Me?”, has always seemed to 
us to carry in it and to be laden with mingled 
shamé and arguish, sense of insult and wrong. And 
then, in the recollection of all that ‘ spitting ”’ meant 
and sytibolised under the old Law, the “ spitting” 
at the Trial and Condemnation must have wounded 
His fine nature with not an arrow of outrage merely, 
but poisoned as well as barbed. The little poem now 
before us utters out something of all this :— 


ON THE SPITTLE AND REVILINGS. 

O barbarous! e’en thus do ye requite 
That holy mouth, which unto one gives sight 
And life to all, by spittle or His word? 
Thus foully is the sacred fountain stirr’d ? 
Dare ye the living waters thus defile, 
And wantonly celestial stream-beds soil, 

3y your base spitting and wild blasphemy, 
Commingled with that fierce rejecting cry ? 


Ah! lest such wickedness repeated be, 

The Nation shall become a curs’d Fig-treo 
Withering away in wrath: on every sido 
Punished by Him Who as their Victim died. 
Gentiles! bring vessels, bring great flagons, lo ! 
For you and through you shall Tho Water flow, 


No. 6, is t— 
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IN CORONAM SPINEAM. 
Christe, dolor tibi supplicio, mihi blanda voluptas, 
Tu spina miseré pungeris, ipse Rosi. 
Spicula mutemus: capias Tu serta Rosarum 
Qui Caput es, spinas et tua Membra tuas. 


This is matched alone by Richard Crashaw’s sweet, 
touching fancy, repeated and re-repeated, of the 
Oross bearing thorns for Jesus, roses for us: or as he 
elsewhere has it, thorn-seed sown, rose-harvest re- 
sulting. 

“On the Crown of Thorns,” we thus translate :— 


Grief is the source of suffering, Lord, to Thee— 

Soft pleasure is its source to guilty me. 

Thou, Lord, art piercéd grievously with thorn, 

Iwith a rose! Lord, look on me forlorn! 

Exchange the points that pierce: take Thou—tho 
Head— 

All roses: and Thy members thorns instead. 


Now the Singer of forthcoming ‘‘ Wood-Notes and 
Church-Bells””—verse not unworthy of a place be- 
side Herbert and Vaughan—will give his half-a- 
dozen; and he succeeds, not precedes us, simply 
because such is the order of the poems in the 
original, on which we have severally worked. 

No. 7, is headed :— 

IN ARUND. SPIN. GENUFLEX. PURPUR. 
Quam nihil illudis Gens improba! quam male cedunt 

Scommata! Pastorem semper Arundo decet. 
Quam nihil illudis? cum qué magis angar acuto 

Munere, Rex tant6 verior inde prober. 

Quam nihil illudis flectens! namq. integra post-hic, 

Posteritas flectet corq. genuq. mihi. 

Quam nihil illudis! $i, quae tua purpura fingit, 

Purpureo melius sangvine, Regna probem 
At non lusus erit, si quem tu laeta necasti 

Vivat, et in mortem vita sit illa tuam. 


Thus in English, and its ‘‘ Vainly ye mock ”’ comes 
in with not less faithful than happy reiteration as in 
the original :— 

ON THE REED, CROWN OF THORNS, BENDING THE KNEE, 
AND PURPLE ROBE. 

Vainly ye mock; your scoffs fly wide, vile race: 

A Reed in Shepherd’s hand finds fitting place. 

Vainly ye mock; your pointed thorns may sting ; 

So much the more they prove Me a true King. 

Vainly ye mock—bending! for unto Mz 

All times to come shall bend both heart and knee. 

Vainly ye mock ; if, not with purple vest, 

Yet purple blood, I claim My kingdom blest. 

But if He lives, whom once in sport ye slew— 

His life your death—’twill be no play to you! 

No. 8, is:— 

IN ALAPAS. 

Ah! quam caederis hine et inde palmis ? 

Sic vngventa solent manu fricari: 

Sic toti medicaris ipse mundo. 
That is— 

ON THE BUFFETINGS. 

They smite Thee, Lord, on all sides with their palms ; 
Lhus men are wont to bruise Earth’s precious balms : 
Thus all the world Thou healest with Thy woes, 
And from Thy stripes the Balm of Gilead flows. 


__As the complement of the 
N29; 
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IN FLAGELLUM. 
Christe, flagellati spes et victoria mundi, , 
Crimina cum turgent, et mea poena prope cst. 
Svaviter admoveas notum tibi carne flagellum, 
Sufficiat virgae saepius umbra tuae. 
Mitis agas: tenerae duplicant sibi verbera mentes 
Ipsaq. sunt ferulae, mollia corda, suae. 


ON THE SCOURGE. 
O Christ, sole Hope of a world scoutged with woe, 
When swelling crimes invite the imminent blow, 
Softly apply the scourge once felt by Thee, 
Let ‘Thy rod’s shadow oft suffice for me: 
Deal gently ; tender minds their strokes redouble, 
And gracious hearts are their own sharpest trouble. 


The Reader may compare profitably “Throw away 
Thy rod” of Herbert’s English poems. 
No. 10, has all the vividness of Crashaw at his 
best : it is entitled 
IN VESTES DIVISAS. 
Si Christe dum suffigeris, tuae vestes 
Sunt hostium legata non amicorum, 
Vt postulat mos; quid tuis dabis? Teipsum. 
ON THE PARTED GARMENTS. 
Tf, Lord, while Thou art fastened on the Tree, 
Thy garments are the accustomed legacy 
Of Thy worst foes—Thy friends what wilt Thou give ? 
Thyself—Thy dying Self—that they may live. 
No. 11, is called— 
IN PIUM LATRONEM. 
O nimium Latro! reliquis furatus abunde, 
Nune strain Christum callidus aggrederis. 
This, somewhat expanded in wording, reads thu 


ON THE PENITENT THIEF. 
And does he now—this robber overbold, 
Who largely on his fellows preyed of old,— 
Dare craftily assail the very Christ, 
To gain possession of the Pearl unpriced! 


No 12, puts Zaccheus’s climbing in a new setting 
altogether, and is memorable :— 
IN CHRISTUM CRUCEM ASCENSURUM. 

Zacchaeus, ut te cernat, arborem scandet : 

Nunc ipse scandis, ut labore mutato 

Nobis facilitas cedat et tibi sudor. 

Sie omnibus videris ad modum vistis. 
Vides gigantem sola, vel facit nanum. 


ON CHRIST ABOUT TO ASCEND THE CROSS. 
Zacchzous to beho'd Thee climbed a tree, 
Now Thou Thyself dost climb that I may see : 
The labour changed--the toil and sweat are Thine, 
While easiness of vision now is mine: 
Thus to Sight’s measure Thou art seen by all; 
Faith only makes or dwarf, or giant tall. 


So much for the present. It only remains that we 
add, in answer to many pleasant communications 
which have reached us from far and near, that (a), we 
hope to issue our new and really worthy collection of 
the complete and increased Poetry of George Herbert 
as he himself wrote it, if not by Christmas of this 
year, early in 1874. And that (4), as the impres- 
sion of tho three forras—4to (illustrated), 8vo, and 
1Zmo—is limited, and most of the copies neces- 
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the Fuller Worthies’ Library, any readers of the 
‘“‘ Leisure Hour” wishing to possess the work must 
address us speedily, as at no price will the book be 
procurable after our lists are completed ; and we shall 
enrol names strictly in the order they reach us. We 
add, that if any friend is fortunate enough to possess 
mss. of any kind of George Herbert, or to know any 
new facts in his life or writings, we shall gratefully 
receive and acknowledge such. Letters unpublished 
of Herbert ought to exist somewhere. 





THE HISTORY OF LABOURERS AND 
LABOUR IN ENGLAND. 


BY S, R. PATTISON, F,G.9. 
X.— OPERATIVES. 

|= progress made by the nation during the reign 

of George 111, was made in the teeth of hostile 
political influences. Liberty of all kinds was re- 
strained; the power of assembling to discuss griev- 
ances, and the right of stating them temperately, were 
denied to the people. The only doorway left open 
(and that by reason apparently of the aid furnished 
by the Whigs to the Brunswick dynasty) was the power 
of meeting together, when and where they pleased, for 
religious purposes. Even this was threatened by the 
government. The greatest depression in the condi- 
tion of labour in this country was about a hundred 
years ago. The American war, and bad domestic 
policy, combined with bad harvests, produced an 
actual decline in all the interests of the kingdom. 
Small profits to capitalists, low wages to the work- 
men, and high prices, made England a terrible place 
to live in during those days.* Then, however, arose 
as it were out of dire necessity, the marvellous inven- 
tions, which by degrees raised the artisan into a 
power, by requiring more technical skill and closer 
attention to work. 

From Burke’s noble pamphlet, ‘‘Thoughts and 
Details on Scarcity,” we find his opinion to have 
been, that the condition of labourers had, in his time, 
been greatly ameliorated, ‘‘if better and more food 
is any standard of amelioration ;”” whether they had 
increased in happiness he would not decide, as there 
existed no data whereby to determine that question ; 
but he strongly denounces the “‘ miserable cant” of 
calling them the labouring poor, and says “it is 
horrible to call them the ‘once happy labourer.’ ” 
He indignantly demands “that the workman shall 
have the full benefit of all the principles of commerce, 
and like every other producer, should be permitted, 
and even expected, to look to all possible profits 
which, without fraud or violence, he can make; to 
turn plenty or scarcity to the best advantage he can— 
to keep back, or to bring forward his commodities at 
his pleasure, to account to no one for his stock or for 
his gains.” I need not stay to point out that these 
sentiments, now appearing to us undeniable in their 
wisdom as much as their justice, were in direct oppo- 
sition to the whole course and history of our country’s 
legislation. In the first years of the present century, 
down to 1814, both wages and prices rose; but there 
were occasional years of scarcity and misery ; the ill- 





* The most singular of the theories advanced to account for the in- 
crease of pauperism a century ago, was that put forward by Mr. Howlett, 
who, in his ‘Examination of Mr. Pitt’s Speech,” attributes it to the 
increase of Methodism. ‘This religion,” he says, ‘‘in the first place is 
a heavy tax ; and in the second, it encourages idleness !” 





informed mechanics thought the remedy for this was 
the destruction of machinery. This conviction led to 
the riots of the Luddites, which began at Nottingham 
in 1811. Bands of desperate men traversed the 
country by night, destroyed the engines and scattered 
the work. Death was enacted as the penalty, but 
this savage retaliation had no effect. In 1816 scarcity 
and want of employment again led to discontent ; 
this time it took the form of opposition to the Consti- 
tution. In 1819 labour was again disturbed by 
extensive commercial failures, and the celebrated 
Manchester riots were the expression of social and 
political discontent. 

The reign of George 111 is by no means a bright 
one in the annals of the British workman. A year’s 
supply of flour, tea, sugar, and soap for a family, 
which in 1871 cost £17 19s. 11d., cost £45 3s. 6d. in 
1816. 

Fifty years ago thoughtful persons contemplating 
the position of the labouring classes in this country 
expressed the most gloomy forebodings as to the 
future. John Foster, in his Essay on Popular 
Ignorance, published in 1821, thus describes their 
state and prospects :—‘‘ The greater number of them 
have lost that veneration by habit, partaking of the 
nature of a superstition, which had been protracted 
downwards, though progressively attenuated with 
the lapse of time, from the feudal ages into the last 
century. They have quite lost, too, in this disastrous 
age, that sense of competence and possible well-being 
which might have harmonised their feelings with a 
social economy that would have allowed them the 
enjoyment of such a state, even as the purchase of 
great industry and care. Whatever tho actual 
economy may have of wisdom in its institutions, and 
of splendour and fulness of all good things in some 
part of its apportionment, they feel that what is 
allotted to most of them, in its arrangements, is pressing 
hardship, galling unremitting poverty, growing still 
more severe and hopeless with the progress of time. 
This bitter experience, which inevitably becomes 
associated in their thoughts with that frame of society 
under which they suffer it, will naturally have a far 
stronger effect on their opinion of that system than 
all that had ever rendered them acquiescent or reve- 
rential toward it. That it has no relief, nor hardlya 
promise of relief, for their distress, is a circumstance 

redominating in the estimate against all that can 
be said of its ancient establishment, its theoretical 
excellences, or the blessings in which it might once 
have abounded.” 

Neither the artisan nor the labourer held his own 
in regard to comparative economical prosperity; 
pauperism and crime increased, farmers and con- 
tractors alone flourished; inventors did not as a 
rule obtain credence, or secure a reward; there was 
much rudeness and ignorance ; religion was here and 
there leavening the masses; education was bringing 
some few districts into more favourable circumstances; 
but the thoughtful observer of society, in the times of 
which we are speaking, entertained fears as to 
whether the future would be bright or dark. 

It is in the nature of things that there should occa- 
sionally arise in a district or trade, a surplus of labour, 
and when this is technical skilled labour, it cannot 
readily, if at all, find a market elsewhere. The 
result is a ruinous competition, wages below subsist- 
ence point, pauperism, starvation, and discontent. 
Such a crisis occurred in Leicester between forty and 
fifty years ago. An operative trades’ union was then 
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created. It was organised in Leicester, and was 
called ‘‘The Framework Knitters’ Fund.’’ It pro- 
posed simply that no one should sell his labour urider 
a price enabling him to get the necessaries of life. 
The political economists of the day, with Cobbett at 
their head, fell on the luckless project—scorn and 
ridicule were employed to annihilate it. A great 
man arose in its defence. In the year 1819 Robert 
Hall appealed to the public on behalf of the union. 
In melodious sentences and with noble thoughts he 
laid down at once, and finally, the inherent right of 
the workmen to combine, the true objects and limits 
of combination, and the right place of the workman 
in the community. The spectacle of the misery 
around him did not blind his judgment, though it 
moved his heart; nor did the fervour of his genius 
lead him in the least to disregard the principles of 
political economy. His two publications on the sub- 
ject, forgotten by most of the world, stand at the 
head of all that has since been written on the subject. 
With weighty satire, he chides the protectionists (for 
rotection was then the policy of the nation) with 
eaving the workman’s labour—the only commodity 
he has to dispose of—to the exigencies of free trade, 
whilst all other things were favoured; and shows 
that the mechanic, artisan, and labourer have an 
equal right with the farmer and manufacturer to ask 
arise in prices for their benefit. Indeed, this is the 
whole question: wages should have some relation to 
profits ; concede that, and all afterwards is mere arbi- 
tration and adjustment. 

Again, in 1834 there were rick-burnings and 
reckless doings, and so again, mingled with political 
discontent, in 1840. 

But better times were in silent preparation. The 
rise of common schools under the persevering indi- 
vidual efforts of a young Quaker, Joseph Lancaster, 
between 1798 and 1811, inaugurated the idea of 
general education. Lancaster obtained from his 
father the loan of a schoolroom, fitted it with forms 
and desks himself, and began with ninety children, 
the few forerunners of an entire nation. The British 
School Society, and the National Society, were then 
established. In 1818 Lord Brougham proposed 
general education by a Bill in parliament, but it 
failed. Half a century of controversy was requisite 
to the establishment of the principle and practice by 
the nation at large. Mechanics’ institutes, which 
were first formed in Glasgow in the year 1800, have, 
after the lapse of half a century, been followed by 
agricultural labourers’ clubs. The downy feathers 
of patronage will cling to all such efforts for some 
time after their birth, and not until they can sustain 
themselves on their own wings will they achieve full 
success. Leisure honourably obtained and honourably 
used is the — suited for the growth of high 
civilisation. Without it man cannot fulfil his high 
commission. The limits of leisure, its defence from 
evil, its dedication to the ends of virtue and happi- 
ness, are among the most pressing and important 
tasks now set before society. 


XI.— CONCLUSION. 


It is quite evident that much of history has to be 
rewritten. The wars of dynasty, or for territory, 


Which at present monopolise nineteen-twentieths of 
our annals, have had but very little to do with real 
progress. They were tempests of long duration. 
After their transit, they left only fragments of wreck 
as memorials of their passage. 
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It was a happy thought of the builders of the fine 
town-hall! at Rochdale, to decorate its state rooms, not 
with pictures of sprawling heathen gods and goddesses, 
but with portraits of the great improvers in the manu- 
factures connected with the town, and representations 
of the working machinery which these invented. 
Names unknown to the majority of our countrymen are 
here found in connection with discoveries which have 
benefited mankind. The wan and worn countenances 
of men of genius, patient, neglected, and opposed in 
their lives, are here—Kaye, Cartwright, Hargreaves, 
Crompton, and many others figure in the illustrious 
gallery of industrial heroes. Well will it be if our 
successors are trained to admire such pictures more 
than the effigies of well-conditioned men in smart 
uniforms prancing amidst sulphurous smoke over the 
prostrate and slain, which divide, with fabulous 
mythology, the field of decoration usually exhibited 
to admiring gaze in public rooms. 

Laying aside the past, and regarding the present 
state of the subjects of our inquiry, we cannot fail to 
perceive that the two great levers whereby the work- 
men themselves in modern days have suddenly 
achieved great success, are Trade Unions and In- 
dustrial Co-operation. The former is a direct, imme- 
diate, and powerful remedy; co-operation is a more 
gradual and indirect process ; both are the perfectly 
legitimate outworking of the rights of men; both 
are destined to play a part in the future of social 
economy; both have the need of great wisdom and 
care, in their use and application; and, like all other 
human things, may, either of them, by the absence 
of these, become a curse and a ruin instead of a 
blessing. Trades unions founded in tumult and 
carried on in ignorance of the true principles of 
social science, have been cruel enemies of all con- 
cerned ; but managed for proper purposes, and con- 
ducted with wisdom and knowledge, they are 
institutions of peace and good-will. The debates at 
union meetings are becoming every day more reason- 
able, pointed, and effective. The ends, means, and 
limits are shaping themselves aright, as thought and 
collective wisdom are employed about them. ‘Trades 
unions will come out right as education advances, 
and must in the future be means of social good. 

At present these organisations are being still 
further compacted together by union in an annual 
congress, of which the present is the fifth year, and 
in which the programme of proceedings shows the 
questions of the future. It comprises—“ Trades’ 
Societies, their necessity, objects, and usefulness ; 
Trades’ Councils, their necessity and utility. Re- 
duction of the hours of labour; limitation of over- 
time; apprenticeships; piece-work as it affects 
workmen, employers, and the public. Foreign 
competition, and the introduction of foreign labour ; 
their effects on British Industry; emigration and 
unemployed labour; convict labour, as it affects 
trades in this country. Co-operation and industrial 
partnerships. Representation of labour in parlia- 
ment—the best means to secure it. How can the 
surplus funds of trades’ societies be best utilised for 
general benefits? Trades’ halls, their adaptability 
and advisability for the purposes of trades’ societies. 
The application of arbitration and conciliation in 
trades’ disputes. The necessity of providing a suffi- 
cient staff of efficient and practical inspectors to 
enforce the Factory and Workshops Regulation Acts. 
Friendly societies and probable legislation thereon, 


as a result of the Friendly Society Commission. The 
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employment of women and children in agriculture, 
factories, and workshops; and the employment of 
soldiers in industrial trades and agricultural 
labour.” 

Co-operation possesses the requirements of all 
other joint-stock undertakings; first, there must be 
a proper field for its development, and then there 
must be wise and prudent men of business to 
manage it. 
business. I have witnessed with unbounded admi- 
ration the premises of the great Pioneers’ Store at 
Rochdale. I was told of its 6,000 members, of its 
returns of £200,000 a year, of its mills and manu- 
factures. I saw the effects of its organised, steady 
activity ; its spacious, plain lecture-room; its well- 
used library. I am told that it has all arisen since 
the year 1844. I was directed to a moderate-sized 
chamber, furnished with a table and a few chairs; 
this is the board-room. I regarded it with reverence, 


for here has been solved the great problem of demo- | 


cracy ; the truth has been established that the masses 
can rule their affairs wisely and well. However much 
these organisations may effect, we still see reason to 
conclude, with John Foster, that “in all probability 
the improvement of mankind is destined, under 
Divine Providence, to advance just in proportion as 
good men feel the responsibility for it resting on 
themselves as individuals, and are actuated by a bold 
sentiment of independence (humble at the samo time, 


in reference to the necessity of a celestial agency) in | 


the prosecution of it.” * 
The manufacturers of the north, and the tradesmen 
of the south, are alike endeavouring to organise 


There is no short cut to success in this | 
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| ganisations throughout the kingdom, as data for tho 
| regulation of everyday business. The labour market 
| has its column now, as regularly, if not as formally, 
as the money market, the weather, or the crops. In 
order to the attainment of true independence, to the 
complete fulfilment of duty, in regard to the proper 
provision for casualty and age, it is of course necessary 
that earnings should be in excess of immediate wants, 
and enough to provide for mental and religious cul- 
ture of some Find, and enough also to permit of 
some accumulation. The man requires a repairs- 
and-insurance fund as well as the machine, Every 
calculation of the amount which a workman needs 
for subsistence should include, beyond maintenance, 
first, a sum to be laid by for sickness and old age by 
insurance, secondly a renewal fund, if so it may be 
termed, 7.c., an appropriation of some amount in 
connection with his religious life. One of the best 
features of modern times is the adoption of this prin- 
ciple, in the extension of the base of mental, moral, 
and religious voluntary associations, and the mul- 
tiplication of the modes of profitably investing small 
savings. The success of all institutions for effecting 
these purposes, evinces the healthy growth of right 
principles. The independence of the workman cannot 

be accomplished unless he has himself the means of 
| supporting schools, clubs, provident societies, and 
places of worship. Savings banks began to bo 
| established soon after the commencement of the 
| present century, but made very slow progress at 
| first. In 1807 Mr. Whitbread submitted to parlia- 

ment a Biil for establishing Post Office Savings 
| Banks, but it was half a century before the age. 





systems of business which shall give the workman | Penny banks were instituted only recently. Building 
a participation in profits, depending on prices and | societies an weekly and monthly insurance societies 
demand. This is, as every one admits, the truo | also belong to the present day, and represent an 


solution of the difficulty, and many successful at- 
tempts have been made; but in each instance there 
must be modifications adapted to circumstances. Tho 
principle is admitted, and with education and sin- 
cerity, an equality between interests, conflicting in 
appearance but not in reality, will doubtless be 
attained. 

If in the past the employer has too much depre- 
ciated the value of labour, now, the workman is, from 
ignorance and inexperience, too prone to under-esti- 
mate the losses and troubles of the capitalist. The 
fluctuations which constantly harass the latter would 
absolutely starve the workman if he had to sustain 
them. No reserve made by the latter could stand 
the drain of bad times, if he had to take a full share 
of them. As he cannot accept the entire proportionate 
losses, he cannot justly ask the entire correspond- 
ing gain. Justice lies between the two extremes, 
and it will constantly require patient investigation to 
ascertain the medium, and continual forbearance and 
trust in its enforcement. The exact portion of the 
profits which may be yielded to the workman is thus 
seen not to be determined by any natural law, but to 
be one of the matters left as an exercise to man’s 
intelligence and sense of justice. 

Among the declared objects of the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Unions, are to be noted the effort to make 
the labourer independent alike of the parish and of 
local charities. Nothing more plainly shows the 
advance made by the working classes in very recent 
times, than to find that in the daily prints there is 
news of the progress and results of labourers’ or- 





* Foster, “ Popular Ignorance,” p. 839. 


| enormous amount of saving now effected by the 
industrial classes. A grand step it is in the march 
to true emancipation. It is easy to say that the rate 
of wages inevitably follows the price of food, but the 
adjustment isso tardy that ere it can be ieee 
a nation starves and thousands perish. Violent 
alternations of misery and plenty are more common 
to the working class than to any other. It is for this 
reason that accumulation is so valuable. It is the 
reservoir of economic life. It will supersede the 
| degradation alike of parochial aid or voluntary alms. 
| The funds of the former source will be better bestowed 
| in public improvements, and of the latter in the relief 
| of casual and inevitable poverty, which can never 
| entirely cease in the land. The development of 

National Exhibitions of Manufactures, since the first, 
| which was opened at Paris in 1797, has had a most 
beneficial effect on the industrial arts, and has served 
to give added interest and dignity to labour. The 
wondrousstructure of glass and iron, which astonished 
and delighted all beholders in Hyde Park in the year 
1851, was the poetry of combined labour. 

Our subject demands some notice of the Inter- 
national Workman’s Society. “This was formed on 
the visit of the French workmen to London on the 
occasion of the International Exhibition of 1851; 
but the remote cause of its origin was the introduc- 
tion of free trade into France, whereby certain pro- 
ductions of English manufacture were sold at lower 
prices than the French workmen could or did make 
them. On inquiry into the condition of the artisans 
in countries foreign to France, much dissatisfaction 
was occasioned in France, and the International 
was a French union to attain fair remuneration 
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to the artisan for his labour. Political agitators soon 
laid hold of it, and in their usual fashion endea- 
voured to turn it into an engine of attack against 
existing social institutions. At present its functions 
appear practically to be in abeyance. 

We have now, by the light of history, discerned that 
the social disturbances and rival claims of the present 
day are peaceable manifestations compared with the 
past. We can better understand and more fully 
sympathise with all the fair endeavours of the rear 
rank to get forward, and by the experience of former 
years we can judge the tendency, and anticipate the 
issues, of the movement. 

The vast mass of labour necessary to carry on 
the fabric of modern society has no counterpart, ex- 
cept in the still greater aggregate of forces at work 
in the physical world. The laws of the latter are the 
particular rules with which God has impressed them 
in order to work out the great ends. The former 
is also susceptible of rule and government, but its 
particular laws are placed within the province of 
men’s investigation and determination. The past is 
our great lesson-book. 

The reign of law doubtless pervades this as well 
as all other departments of moral science, but 
the phenomena are so complex, and the causes in 
operation work out the effects through such extended 
periods, that the study of the law of society becomes 
uninteresting from the impossibility of presenting at 
once to the eye all the links ofthe chain. It appears 
as though we were registering unconnected tacts; 
but this is not so. The seed sown in one age surely 
springs up in another. Reasoning from analogy, if 
not from experience, we doubt not that the same 
grand manifestations of divine wisdom and goodness 
which are displayed in the material Kosmos, are also 
educible in due time from the higher though invisible 
domain of social science, as developed in the pheno- 
mena of a disordered world. The student does well 
to be constantly reaching forward in the hope of 
discovering the law which binds the phenomena 
together. Meanwhile, within the limits of our sub- 
ject there exists in full action the rich outflow of 
enlightened sympathy. Society has been constituted 
for mutual dependence, and for the gracious influ- 
ence of sympathy. ‘This is the true spring of social 
sweetness and virtue, the source of comfort and joy, 
the poetic side of a prosaic subject. God has made 
all men not, only of one blood, but has fashioned 
their “hearts alike.” The result of all this attention 
to this phase of life will be submission by all classes to 
the verdict of enlightened popular opinion, a better 
acquaintance and higher respect amongst all men for 
each other—in fact, a more diffused loveof justice. The 
old class-wars are, it is to be hoped, gone into history 
for ever, and the battle of life is left to the prowess of 
unfettered individualism. ‘‘The good time coming”? 
for the operative population has already come; 
perfection is not yet attained, but better things 
than of old are realised, and these are but the 
beginnings of the harvest. The inevitable in- 
equalities of man’s condition are at least mitigated, 
things are undoubtedly changed for the better; the 
Workman has come to be respected, for him the walls 
of legislation are open, the law is free and equal, 
Teligious accommodation is within his reach wherever 
he pleases, good education available for his children, 
cheap clubs are established; for him, excursions are 
organised, trains run, exhibitions held, newspapers 
published, free museums opened, aud good libraries. 
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May we not al-> hope and expect that when ad- 
vancement shall have worn off the rough edge of 
raw materialism which now characterises, almost from 
necessity, the aspirations of the workman, he will 
rise to a more unselfish and noble view of his posi- 
tion? Hitherto he has been condemned, by the evil 
maxims of the tyrant world, to the toil of an incessant 
struggle for present material interests. A noedful 
pursuit, but as man’s sole end in life, how lowering! 
The coming time finds him relieved of this burden. 
No longer is his course a conflict of labour against 
capital, against physical hunger and cold, but a fair 
race in the open field of the commonwealth, in which 
none is weighted more than his neighbour, and all 
are equally matched,—a race in which usefulness 
and happiness shall be the prizes for this life, and a 
course in which, without any sentiment of inequality, 
all can together join in the daily service of Him whose 
proclamation runs, ‘‘ Whosoever cometh unto me I will 
in no wise cast out.” We close in the prophetic lan- 
guage of Dr. Chalmers, uttered half a century ago:— 
** For our own part, we trust that the mighty interval 
of separation between tho higher and lower orders of 
our communities will at length be broken down, not 
by any inroad of popular violence—not by the fierce 
and devouring sweep of any revolutionary tempest— 
not even by any new adjustment either of the limits 
of power or the limi’ sof property—not, in short, as 
the result of any battle fought either on the arena of 
war, or on the arena of politics, but as the fruit of 
that gradual equalisation of mind and manners to 
which even now a sensible approach is already 
making on the part of our artisans and labourers. 
They are drawing towards an equality, and on that 
field, too, in which equality is greatly most honour- 
able.” * 





Prurieties, 





Too Soon.—Inquiries are made as to the sequel of this story, 
which some say was abruptly ended. Did Mr. Helder go i 
Russia? Did he take Ursula with him? or did they stay at 
home, and “live happy ever after”? In short, the story, 
according to these inquirers, was finished ‘‘too soon.” It 
would have been easy to prolong it, if amusement alone were 
intended, but all the stories in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” are supposed 
to have a useful object. Thestory of Ursula shows the risk and 
evil of young people leaving home too hastily, and without due 
time and training for the duties and responsibilities of married 
life. The account of the difficulties and troubles into which 
the young wife is brought, and of the trials by which her 
character is tested and improved, may be useful to parents and 
guardians as well as to young people. 


Tue BernapoTTte Famity.—I have just read (in No. 1113) 
the interesting account of Oscar 11 and the Bernadotte family, 
as bearing on which I venture to send you an extract from a 
work, ‘‘Our Indian Empire,” by Macfarlane (vol. i., p. 194), 
published by Charles Knight and Co., Ludgate Street, 1844. In 
1783 the lines of Cuddalore, in the Carnatic, were in the posses- 
sion of the French, under M. Bussy, and their admiral, Suffrein, 
having, on the 22nd June, avoided an engagement with the 
English fleet under Sir E. Hughes, got into the harbour of Cud- 
dalore, and landed every man that could be spared to assist 
Bussy in repelling General Stuart’s attack. ‘‘ Altogether the 
force within these works must now have been equal or superior 
to the force outside of them. This encouraged the French to 
make several sorties, which were not, however, very successful, 
In one of them, made at the dead of night, several Frenchmen 
were taken prisoners, and among them was a brave young ser- 
geant, whose youth, gallantry, and superior manners attracted the 
attention of Colonel Wangenhcim, who was serving under General 





* “St, John’s Church Sermons,” p. 368, 
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Stuart with a “4 of Hanoverians, and who had the young 
18 


man conveyed to his own tent, where he was treated with every 
ssible kindness. That wounded young sergeant was Charles 
8 Bernadotte, afterwards general of the French Republic, 
rince and marshal of the empire, Prince of Ponte Corvo, Crown 
rince of Sweden, and afterwards Charles John xiv, King of 
Sweden, Norway, etc.” This is stated on the authority of Colonel 
Wilks’s ‘* Sketches of the South of India,” and ‘‘ the interest of 
the anecdote is completed by the fact that more than twenty 
years after, when Bernadotte took possession of Hanover as a 
conqueror, he met the kind-hearted veteran, then General Wan- 
genheim, and testified to him his grateful recollection of what 
passed in front of the lines at Cuddalore.” Your -paper points 
to the probability that the kindness of Bernadotte to the Swedish 
prisoners at Lubeck ultimately induced his call to the Swedish 
throne ; and as his conduct was doubtless somewhat influenced 
by the recollection of his own experience in India, we may - 
fitably reflect that General Wangenheim’s generosity at Cudda- 
lore was the foundation of lasting beneficial results to a European 
nation.—aA. G, T. 


Sea-BATHING FoR SMALL CHILDREN.—Imagine yourself, for 

a moment, lifted out of a tottering, groaning shed on wheels, by 
a person many times your size, perhaps a stranger, and plunged 
into water many times your own depth (quite irrespective of 
taking your breath), and say whether, with all your powers of 
reassurance, you wouldn’t feel the process a little risky or, at 
least, unpleasant. And yet a little child is wondered at, or 
perhaps scolded or whacked, if it shudders and recoils when 
— overhead out of a machine by a big bathing woman ! 
t is marvellous that any advantage is expected from a process 
involving so much agitation and terror. ‘This sort of cruelty is 
never met with out of England. At Boulogne, the children go 
about bare-footed all daylong onthe sands during the hot summer 
weather with trousers and skirts tucked up as high as they will 
go, to the great saving of boots and shoes. Surely with the 
little bathing-drawers that are sold nowadays, the little boys 
and girls of a family might bathe together on the beach in 
shallow water peaceably. The babies would soon follow their 
example and familiarise themselves with the sea, little by little : 
and all this would be to the saving of much fuss and annoyance 
about those horrid machines, and to some little saving of expense. 


Mr. Bricot ON REPUBLICANISM AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
Monarcuy.—Mr. Bright being asked to attend a Republican 
delegate meeting at Birmingham, replied in terms worthy of 
being held in remembrance :—‘‘I thank you for your invitation 
to your proposed conference, although I cannot be present at it. 
You ask for a word of encouragement, which I can hardly give. 
To possess the best system of a civil government is a thing worth 
striving for, but it may be a wise policy to endeavour to perfect 
the civil government we have rather than to look to great 
changes which necessarily involve enormous risks. It is easier 
to uproot a monarchy than to give a healthy growth to that 
which is put in its place, and I suspect the price we should have 
to pay for the change would be greater than the change would be 
worth. Our forefathers had nearly a century of unsettled 
government, in consequence of the overthrow of the monarchy, 
brought about by the folly and the crimes of the monarch. France 
has endured many calamities and much humiliation for nearly 
100 years past, springing from the destruction of her ancient 
government and apparent impossibility of finding a stable govern- 
ment to succeed it, Spain is now in the same difficulty, and we 
watch the experiment with interest and anxiety. For forty years 
past in this country we have seen a course of improvements in 
our laws and administrations equal, perhaps superior, to any- 
thing which has been witnessed in any other nation. This gives 
us hope and faith that we can establish a civil government so 
good as to attract to its support the respect and ae of all the 
intelligent among our people, and this without bringing upon us 
the troubles which I believe are inseparable from that uprooting 
of an ancient monarchy. I have no sympathy with the object 
which gives its name to your club. I prefer to try to do good in 
the way of political reform by what I regard as a wiser and less 
hazardous, if a less ambitious, method, and from what we have 
— in the past I think we may gather hope and faith for the 

uture.” 


Tue Artantic Frrry.—The tide of American travel in 
Europe increases year by year. Statistics show that a voyage 
on a first-class ocean steamer is, if anything, a trifle safer than 
to remain at home. The steamers are at our very door, and can 
convey passengers swiftly, cheaply, and luxuriously to the 
historic scenes, the art, and the quaint ways and methods of 
the Old World ; and all, owing to the extortion of our hotel 
owners and keepers of summer boarding houses, at a less 
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expense than would be incurred by a trip to Saratoga, Long 
Branch, or Newport. To the ordinary inducements of European 
travel may be added this year the attractions of the Vienna 
Exposition. The accommodations of last year will be largely 
increased. Additional vessels have been added to nearly ajl 
the old lines, and several new lines have been or will be placed 
in operation. From April until October the departure of first- 
class ocean steamers from the port of New York will average 
one every day. During some weeks of the season the depar- 
tures of all classes of European vessels are likely to amount to 
from twelve to twenty. This involves a prodigious exodus, but 
the probabilities are that the supply of vessels is likely to 
prove inadequate to the demands for transportation.—New York 
Daily Bulletin. 

GREEK TExT-Boox.—Very many professional men and busi- 
ness men forget their school learning, so far as even to feel the 
Greek Testament strange when they open it. A short but 
regular contact with the language would prevent this too speedy 
and complete forgetfulness, not to speak of the enjoyment and 
profit to be derived from meditating on the ee in the 
original words of the inspired writers. As a — to this, a 
neat little book of daily texts has been published by the 
Religious Tract Society, a Greek verse, with the English version, 
for each day of the year, entitled, ‘‘ Aptos ex tov Ovpavov ; or, 
Bread from Heaven.” Some of the verses are from the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament. 


Woman’s Worx.—The United States’ Census of 1870 shows 
what American women can do. Besides women employed in 
ordinary agricultural labour, the Census records 45 female 
stock-herders, 6 female apprentices to barbers, 24 women 
dentists, 2 female hostlers, 2 female professional hunters and 
trappers, 5 she-lawyers, 525 physicians and surgeons, 67 
female clergymen, 2 women scavengers, 7 female sextons, 10 
female ‘‘canalmen,” 196 women draymen, 1 female pilot, 6 
female guano labourers, 4 she-gas-stukers, 33 women gunsmiths, 
7 female gunpowder-makers, and 16 female ship-riggers. 


LorD PALMERSTON AND THE PORTER OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or Lonpon.—Lord Granville, Chancellor of the University, in 
his speech last Presentation-day, referred to the death of a very 
useful officer of the University—the porter—who in his life not 
unfrequently asserted that he was the University. Of this de- 
funct official he told an authentic story. Coming into the 
council chamber one day he saw a gentleman who, he said, was 
‘*sitting quite coolly there.” He advanced to the gentleman, 
and addressing him in a lofty tone said, ‘‘ Who are you?” “I’m 
Lord Palmerston, who are you?” ‘‘I’m the porter,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘The very man I’m looking for,” said his lordship, 
**T want you to show me over the place, and explain everything 
to me.” On coming to one ae Lord Palmerston asked 
the porter what that was. ‘‘That’s the Lilian Society,” replied 
Mr. Porter. ‘* What’s the Lilian Society ?” asked his lordship. 
‘And do you know,” the porter used to say in recounting this 
anecdote, ‘‘ Iwas surprised to find that I was as ignorant as Lord 
Palmerston himself, for I didn’t know what it meant!” 


Lonpon Miix.—Sixty-two samples of this article, which 
were obtained from as many dairies and milkshops in Maryle- 
bone district, had been carefully analyzed; and of these Dr. 
Whitmore found twenty-two to be genuine, fifteen deteriorated, 
and twenty-five adulterated. Of the genuine samples some were 
exceedingly rich in all nutritive constituents ; others were not 
so, and these he termed ‘‘poor milk.” Deteriorated milk was 
of that quality which had been deprived of its nutritive proper- 
ties to some extent in one or two ways—either by allowing it to 
remain for some time in shallow vessels and then skimming off 
portion of its cream, or by drawing off what in the trade is called 
‘*toppings ’"—a process which is effected in the following man- 
ner :—Tall cans, holding from eight to ten gallons, are filled 
with milk as it comes from the cow, and these are allowed to 
remain undisturbed from two to three hours, or probably longer, 
during which time the cream and a portion of the curd are 
gradually rising to the surface, thus rendering the — half 
much richer than the lower. This upper half is then drawn off 
by means ofa tap fixed in the middle of the can, and sold to the 

ublic as ‘nursery milk” at an increased price, while the milk 
eft in the can is vended as ordinary new milk, free from adul- 
teration, no doubt, but fraudulently and most dishonestly dete- 
riorated in quality. Of the adulterated samples examined by 
Dr. Whitmore none contained such matter as chalk, anatto, 
tragacanth, or starch; the only thing employed was water, and 
this had been added in various quantities. In one or two of the 
worst cases, however, it was found that the water amounted to 
75 per cent.—that is, to every quart of milk, at least a pint and 
a half of water had been added. 
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